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The  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg  was 
the  first  to  be  inaugurated.  A  short  time 
after  the  battle  David  Wills,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  the  town,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Andrew  G.  Cur- 
tin,  proposing  that  a  movement  be  made  im- 
mediately to  purchase  grounds  on  what  was 
known  as  "  Cemetery  Hill  "  from  the  city 
cemetery,  already  there.  All  about  this 
hill  was  desperate  fighting,  as  it  was  an  im- 
portant strategic  point.  Mr.  Wills  recom- 
mended that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  take 
the  initiative,  and  that  other  States  whose 
soldiers  had  fallen  in  the  battle  be  invited  to 
join  him  in  the  work  of  gathering  together 
the  remains  of  their  heroes,  then  only  partly 
buried  where  they  fell,  over  a  radius  of  many 
miles. 

Governor  Curtin  at  once  approved  of  the 
suggestion.  '  The  grounds  were  purchased, 
and  the  other  States  were  invited  to  co- 
operate in  the  movement.  Every  State 
called  upon  made  appropriations,  in  all 
amounting  to  $129,523. 

There  were  recovered  from  the  battlefield 
and  buried  in  this  National  Cemetery  3,564 
of  the  dead,  of  whom  the  no  less  honored 
but  unknown  numbered  979.  Every  grave  so 
far  as  the  bodies  were  identified  has  its 
granite  headstone,  with  the  name  of  its 
hero,  and  there  rises  among  them  a  grand 
central  monument  commemorating  their 
achievements.  This  work  was  carried  out 
by  a  Board  of  Commissioners  from  each 
State,  appointed  by  its  Governor.  It  seemed 
appropriate  and  necessary  that,  when  this 
was  accomplished,  the  whols  patriotic  peo- 
ple of  the  country  should  be  invited  to  unite 
in  some  ceremonies  of  consecration. 

Edward  Everett  of  Massachusetts  was  at 
that  time  regarded  as  the  first  living  Ameri- 
can orator,  and  it  was  decided  to  invite  him 
to  deliver  the  oration.  We  had  fixed  the 
date  of  the  exercises  for  Oct.  23,  but  found 
that  Mr.  Everett's  engagements  were  such 
that  he  could  not  have  time  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  and  be  with  us  until 
later  in  the  following  month.  In  reply  to  the 
invitation  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  asking 
more  time,  he  spoke  of  the  occasion  as  "  one 
of  great  importance,  not  to  be  dismissed 
with  a  few  sentimental  or  patriotic  common- 
places." So  great  was  the  desire  to  have 
Mr.  Everett  that  the  exercises  were  deferred 
nearly  a  month  to  suit  his  convenience,  and 
were  fixed  for  Nov.  19. 

In  considering  the  program  of  exercises  it 
was  suggested  that  Mr.  Lincoln  be  especially 
asked  to  speak.  While  there  was  no  positive 
objection  to  this  it  was  said  that  this  would 
not  be  an  occasion  suitable  to  his  accustomed 
manner  of  speaking;  that,  while  in  forensic 
debate  or  in  the  discussion  of  legal  or  po- 
litical problems,  he  excelled,  he  could  scarce- 
ly be  expected  to  be  equal  to  such  a  memorial 
occasion.  It  was  also  said  that  he  could  not, 
in  the  midst  of  his  great  responsibilities, 
take  the  time  to  prepare  himself.  It  was 
urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  could 
be  no  harm  in  asking  him  to  speak,  and  this 
was  decided  upon.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  up  to  that  time  the  country  at  large  esti- 
mated Mr.  Lincoln's  forensic  powers  and  his 
ability  in  composition  almost  entirely  from 
the  perusal  of  his  debates  with  Douglas,  his 
Cooper  Institute  speech,  and  from  his  state 
papers.  Few'  members  of  the  board  had 
ever  heard  him,  but  most  of  them  had  read 
his  speeches  in  the  newspapers.  One  mem- 
ber had  heard  him  upon  many  occasions, 
and  he  earnestly  urged  that  Mr.  Lincoln  be 
especially  invited  to  speak.  Senator  Alex- 
ander Ramsey  of  Minnesota,  a  member  of  the 
commission,  who  still  survives,  honored  and 
esteemed  by  all  who  know  him,  expressed  a 
willingness  to  see  the  President  and  suggest 
It  to  him  on  his  return  from  Washington, 
which  he  and  Senator  Thomas  W.  Ferry  of 
Michigan,  also  a  member  of  the  commission, 
did,  and  it  was  arranged. 

The  President,  with  Secretary  Seward  and 
others,  arrived  on  the  afternoon  preceding 
the  exercises  by  special  train  from  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Governors  of  States,  the 
diplomats,  and  other  distinguished  person- 
ages followed. 


j|  f  The  great  day  opened  balmy  and  beautiful.,, 
'[The  inhabitants  were  astir  early  and  moving 
about  on  the  brick  sidewalks  and  pavements 
rif  this  typical  old  Pennsylvania  town. 
Strangers  soon  began  to  arrive  in  carriages 
and  on  railway  trains  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands. I  had  ridden  on  the  day  before  from 
Harrisburg  in  a  freight  car  with  board  seats, 
Improvised  for  the  occasion,  all  filled,  and 
hid  far  company  an  ex-Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  estimated  that  there  were 
100,000  people  assembled  there  on  that  day. 
TTTeTe~was  a  great  military  and  civic  proces- 
sion from  the  town  to  the  grounds,  the  Presi- 
dent riding  on  horseback.  The  delegations 
were  preceded  by  brass  bands  playing  fu- 
neral dirges.  There  were  quite  a  number 
of  banners  fringed  with  somber  draperies. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  interest  and 
solemnity  of  that  day  one  must  consider 
that  only  about  four  months  before  a 
mighty,  hostile  army  was  making  headway 
in  its  march  toward  the  north;  that  its 
legions  had  been  in  Pennsylvania,  menac- 
ing its  capital  and  threatening-  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  Wash- 
ington. We  were  still  in  the  midst  of  the 
war  and  the  enemy  had  turned  again  to 
renew  the  struggle  and  only  a  few  miles 
away  was  confronting  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  General  Grant  was  still  fighting 
In  the  West;  the  mighty  conflicts  down  the 
Potomac,  on  the  James,  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  and  in  the  Wilderness  were  still  be- 
fore us.  And  there  on  that  19th  day  of  No- 
vember, 186.3,  with  the  graves  of  3,500  who 
had  fallen  in  that  one  battle  at  our  feet, 
the  existence  of  the  nation  was  still  trem- 
bling  in  the  balance. 

There  was  a  prayer  of  consecration  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stockton,  chaplain  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate,  the  reading  of  letters  of 
regret,  and  Edward  Everett  began  his  ora- 
tion. 

In  comparing  Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln there  has  been  a  disposition  to  do  him 
injustice.  Among  all  the  splendid  efforts  of 
this  great  orator  none  has  surpassed,  if  any 
have  equaled,  his'  address  on  that  occasion, 
tn  elegance  of  diction  and  grandeur  of  con- 
ception the  address  of  Edward  Everett  at 
Gettysburg  was  superb.  No  orator  had  ever 
more  earnestly  or  more  studiously  prepared 
himself.  He  had  come  to  Gettysburg  soon 
after  accepting  the  invitation,"  and  for  sev- 
eral days  had~gohe  over  and  studied  the  bat- 
tlefield with  the  maps  and  drawings  that  had 
been  prepared  before  him,  and  so  in  his 
address  he  was  able  to  give  an  excellent  ac- 
count of  all  the  movements  so  correctly,  that 
It  has  been  said  if  every  other  thing  relat- 
ing to  it  should  be  lost  or  destroyed  the 
address  of  Mr.  Edward  Everett  would  be 
sufficient  to  give  posterity  a  good  idea  of  the 
great  battle.  An  address  so  exhaustive  was 
necessarily  long,  occupying  nearly  three 
hours.  His  voice  was  good,  but  it  was  not 
suited  to  an  outdoor  audience.  Seated  upon 
the  stage  near  him  we  could  hear,  but  of 
that  vast  audience  comparatively  few  were 
able  to  do  so. 
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I  saw  the  President  several  times  during 
his  stay  in  Gettysburg.  To  him  the  cere- 
mony was  apparently  the  saddest  of  funer- 
als. I  looked  at  him  occasionally  while  Mr 
Lyerett  was  speaking.  There  was  no  one 
who  seemed  so  intensely  interested  He 
made  no  demonstration  of  approval  except 
that  of  most  respectful  and  earnest  atten- 
tion. When  Mr.  Everett  concluded  he  rose 
,  to  grasp  his  hand  and  to  say  something-  I 
could  not  hear. 

A  dirge  was  chanted  at  the  close  of  Mr 
Everett's  oration,  and  then  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  introduced. 

I  had  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  many  times  in 
Illinois;  had  heard  him  in  debate  with  Sen- 
ator Douglas  and  in  other  political  speeches- 
had  heard  his  first  inaugural.  But  I  had 
never  seen  any  one  who  seemed  so  majestic 
as  he  seemed  when  he  rose  and  towered  be- 
fore that  great  audience.  Yet  majestic  as  he 
was,  I  had  never  before  witnessed  such 
benignity  as  when  he  began  to  speak.  Every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  him,  and  there  was  sucn 
solemn  silence  as  when,  within  consecrated 
walls,  men  feel  that  they  are  in  the  presence 
of  deity. 

I  had  never  heard  that  familiar  voice  ring 
out  so  clear  and  reach  so  far  as  when  he  be- 
gan with  "  Four-score  and  seven  years  ago 
our    fathers."    Loud    and    far   reaching   as 
was  his  voice,  he  had  it  under  perfect  con- 
trol, and,  observing  every  proper  inflection 
he  maintained  its  strength  until  he  closed 
When     he    exclaimed:     "  We  cannot  conse- 
crate, we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground;  the  brave  men  living  and  dead 
who    struggled     here     have   consecrated  it 
above  our  power  to  add  or  detract;  the  world 
will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we 
say  here,  but  it  will  never  forget  what  they 
did     here  "—it  was  in  a  tone     of     ineffable 
I  tenderness,    and  there  was  a  tremor  in  his 
voice  which  showed  how  difficult  it  was  for 
mm  to  restrain  himself  from  giving  way  to 
his     emotions.     Every    one    was  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  pathos  of  these  utterances. 

In  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  is- 
sued by  the  Board  of  Commissioners.  Mr. 
Everett's  address  occupied  thirty-one  pages, 
vhile  in  the  same  type  Mr.  Lincoln's  address 
occupies  only  one  half  of  one  page.  In  Mr. 
Lincoln's  address  there  are  only  ten  sen- 
tences, still  it  has  all  the  elements  of  a  fin- 
ished oration.  There  is  the  exordium,  intro- 
duction or  premises,  laid  down  with  the  most 
perfect  order  and  exactitude.  There  is  the 
argument,  so  strong  as  to  be  irresistible. 
There  is  the  illustration  that  arrests  the  at- 
tention, and  makes  clear  the  argument,  and 
there  is  the  peroration,  so  striking  and  lofty 
and  sublime,  as  to  be  quoted  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  our  literature. 

The  premises,  as  laid  down,  savor  of  the 
pleadings  in  a  law  case,  or  of  a  proposition  in 
geometry: 

First—"  Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 
our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  conti- 
nent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal." 

Second—"  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any 
nation,  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can 
long  endure." 

Third—"  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield 
of  that  war." 

Fourth—"  We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion 
of  it  as  the  final  resting  place  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live." 

If  one  will  follow  the  address  through  he 
will  find  that,  short  as  it  is,  it  answers  every  . 
requirement  of  rhetorical  criticism  as  com- 
pletely as  do  ,the  premises  so  carefully  and  i 
accurately  laid,  until  the  final  peroration. 

Great  as  was  the  effect  on  the  audience  j 
and  on  the  country,  the  address  of  Mr.  Lin-  ! 
coin  at  Gettysburg  was  not  at  once  recog-  j 
nized  as  a  master  production,  It  was  so 
short,  and  so  direct,  and  so  simple,  that  it 
did  not  for  some  time  find  a  place  among  the 
gems  of  literature.  I  remember  one  criti- 
cism was  that,  while  it  was  all  right  so  far 
as  it  went,  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  shown 
more  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  if,  instead  of  making  a  few  re- 
marks, he  had  taken  time  to  prepare  a  regu- 
lar address.  While  it  was  highly  commended, 
the  first  recognition  of  it  as  a  masterpiece 
that  I  remember  was  by  the  Edinburg  Re- 
view, which  declared  that  it  had  never  been 
equaled  except  perhaps  by  Pericles  in  his 
oration  pronounced  upon  the  heroes  of  the 
Peloponesian  war. 


There  were  frequent  comparisons  made 
between  the  two  efforts — that  of  Mr.  Everett 
and  that  of  Mr.  Lincoln— all  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  former,  but  much  of  the 
criticism  was  manifestly  unjust.  Mr. 
Everett  was  the  orator  of  the  day,  whose 
province  it  was  to  pronounce  an  eulogium 
upon  the  dead  who  had  there  fallen,  to  tell 
of  the  deeds  they  had  performed,  and  por- 
tray the  incidents  of  the  great  battle  and 
its  results.  That  he  most  ably  and  eloquent- 
ly performed  his  part  is  apparent  to  every 
one  who  heard  or  has  read  his  splendid  ora- 
tion. Mr.  Lincoln  bore  upon  his  shoulders 
the  responsibilities  of  the  whole  great  na- 
tion. Appreciating  as  did  scarcely  any  one 
else  the  deeds  and  sacrifices  of  those  who 
had  there  fallen,  and  all  that  was  gained 
by  the  great  victory,  he  realized  as  did  no 
one  else  that  without  still  more  devotion, 
more  self-denial,  more  heroism,  more  car- 
nage, and  more  blood,  those  who  in  their 
hallowed  graves  lay  about  him  had  died  in 
vain;  and  he  gave  every  one  of  those  mar- 
tyred heroes  a  tongue  to  beseech  with  an 
eloquence  never  before  equaled  and  an  ear- 
nestness that  could  not  be  disregarded  every 
living  loyal  American  to  then  "  highly  re- 
solve that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain,  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Clark  E.  Caeb. 


0  KANSAS  CITY  TIMES,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  16,  1938. 


When  Immortal  Words  Were  Spoken 
As  a  "Few  Appropriate  Remarks 


Lincoln  Was  Invited  to  Speak  at  Gettysburg  as  an  Afterthought — Col.  Clark  E. 
Carr's  Account  of  the  Strange  Circumstances  Surrounding  the  Famous  Ad- 
dress on  the  Great  Battlefield  Where  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  Will  Hold  Re- 
union Soon. 


Veterans  of  the  Civil  war  on  both  sides, 
the  Blue  and  the  Gray,  will  gather  on  the 
battlefield  of  Gettysburg  June  29  to  July  6, 
to  mark  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  great  engagement,  July  1  to  3,  when  the 
tide  of  war  turned  against  the  Confederacy. 
National  and  state  government  officials  will 
participate  in  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
reunion.  In  the  next  few  zoeeks  viuch  will 
be  written  about  the  observance  and  the 
events  that  inspired  it.  The  following  deals 
not  with  the  fighting,  but  the  momentous 
happenings  of  the  first  commemorative  ex- 
ercises upon  the  battlefield  seventy-five 
years  ago,  four  months  after  the  fierce 
struggle  there. 


LINCOLN'S  Gettysburg  address,  the  most 
famous    utterance    of    the    Civil    war 
J  President,    might    never    have    been 
heard  if  the  plans  for  dedication  of 
the  Soldiers'  National  cemetery  November  19, 
1863,  had  not  been  changed  at  almost  the  last 
minute. 

"The  proposition  to  ask  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
speak  at  the  Gettysburg  ceremonies  was  an 
afterthought,"  wrote  the  late  Clark  E.  Carr, 
Illinois  member  of  the  original  cemetery  board 
of  commissioners,  in  his  book,  "Lincoln  at 
Gettysburg."  The  President  of  the  United 
States  had,  like  the  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages, been  invited  to  be  present,  but  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  not,  at  that  time,  invited  to 
speak.  In  fact  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to 
anyone  that  he  could  speak  upon  such  an 
occasion. 

"Scarcely  any  member  of  the  board,  except- 
ing the  member  representing  Illinois,  had  ever 
heard  him  speak  at  all,  and  no  other  member 
had  ever  heard,  or  read  from  him,  anything 
except  political  discussion.  "When  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  he  be  invited  to  speak, 
while  all  expressed  high  appreciation  of  his 
great  abilities  as  a  political  speaker,  as  shown 
in  his  debates  with  Senator  Douglas  and  in  his 
Cooper  Institute  address,  the  question  was 
raised  as  to  his  ability  to  speak  upon  such  a 
grave  and  solemn  occasion  as  that  of  the 
memorial  services. 

"It  was  finally  decided  to  ask  President 
Lincoln  'after  the  oration'  (that  is  to  say, 
after  Mr.  Everett's  oration),  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  nation  'to  set  apart  formally  these 
grounds  to  their  sacred  use  by  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks.'  This  was  done  .  .  .  but 
the  invitation  was  not  settled  upon  and  sent 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  until  the  2d  of  November, 
more  than  six  weeks  after  Mr.  Everett  had 
been  invited  to  speak,  and  but  a  little  more 
than  two  weeks  before  the  exercises  were 
held." 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought  the 
1st,  2d  and  3d  of  July,  1863.  Soon  thereafter, 
David  Wills,  a  citizen  of  Gettysburg,  wrote  to 
Andrew  G.  Curtin,  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
suggesting  that  a  part  of  the  battlefield  be 
purchased  and  set  apart  as  a  soldiers'  national 
cemetery.  Governor  Curtin  at  once  approved 
of  the  suggestion  and  the  plan  was  submitted 
to  the  governors  of  the  states  whose  troops 
were  engaged  on  the  Union  side  in  that  battle. 
The  governors  of  fifteen  states  responded  fa- 
vorably and  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
passed  an  act  incorporating  "The  Soldiers' 
National  Cemetery,"  the  affairs  of  which  were 


to  oe  nancuea  Dy  a  board  of  commissioners 
made  up  of  one  trustee  from  each  state  co- 
operating. 

A  tract  of  seventeen  acres  was  purchased. 
This  embraced  the  highest  point  of  Cemetery 
hill,  where  the  fiercest  fighting  of  the  3-day 
battle  took  place,  and  overlooking  the  entire 
battlefield.  The  cemetery  was  planned  and 
laid  out  in  a  semicircular  form  with  fourteen 
rows  of  graves  around  the  central  monument. 

A  DELAY  FOR  EVERETT. 

The  original  plan  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners was  to  hold  the  dedicatory  exercises 
October  23.  1863.  Edward  Everett  of  Massa- 
chusetts, at  that  time  generally  regarded  as 
the  foremost  American  orator,  was  invited  to 
give  the  oration.  He  accepted,  but  told  the 
board  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pre- 
pare his  address  by  the  date  designated.  To 
suit  Mr.  Everett's  convenience,  the  ceremonies 
were  postponed  until  Thursday,  November  19, 
1863. 

"The  President  arrived  in  Gettysburg  upon 
a  special  train  about  dusk  on  the  evening  be- 
fore the  exercises,  November  18,  accompanied 
by  Secretary  Seward  and  other  distinguished 
personages,  including  those  two  Illinois  boys 
who  afterward  became  distinguished— John 
G.  Nicolay,  his  private  secretary,  and  his  as- 
sistant private  secretary,  John  Hay,"  wrote 
Colonel  Carr,  who  had  arrived  a  few  hours 
earlier.  "He  was  driven  at  once  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Wills,  where  he  was  entertained 
during  his  stay  in  the  town." 

With  reference  to  the  much  discussed  ques- 
tion as  to  the  time  and  place  of  writing  of 
the  President's  speech,  Colonel  Carr  said: 

"I  think  the  best  authority  is  that  of  Mr. 
Nicolay  in  a  signed  article  on  'Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address,'  which  was  published  in 
the  Century  magazine,  November,  1893.  Re- 
garding the  preparation  of  the  address  Mr. 
Nicolay  said: 

'"It  was  after  the  breakfast  hour,  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  (the  day  the  address  was 
delivered),  that  the  writer,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
private  secretary,  went  to  the  upper  room  in 
the  home  of  Mr.  Wills,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  oc- 
cupied, to  rsport  for  duty,  and  remained  with 
the  President  while  he  finished  writing  the 
Gettysburg  address,  during  the  short  leisure 
he  could  utilize  for  this  purpose  before  being 
called  to  take  his  place  in  the  procession, 
which  was  announced  on  the  program  to  move 
at  10  o'clock. 

ON    THE    TRAIN    TRIP. 

"  'There  is  neither  record  evidence  nor  well 
founded  tradition  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  any 
writing  or  made  any  notes  on  the  journey  be- 
tween Washington  and  Gettysburg.  The  train 
consisted  of  four  passenger  coaches,  and 
either  composition  or  wilting  would  have 
been  extremely  troublesome  amid  the  move- 
ment, the  noise,  the  conversation,  the  greet- 
ings and  the  questionings  which  ordinary 
courtesy  required  him  to  undergo  in  these 
surroundings;  but  still  worse  would  have  been 
the  rockings  and  joltings  of  the  train,  ren- 
dering writing  virtually  impossible.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln carried  in  his  pocket  the  autograph 
manuscript  of  so  much  of  his  address  as  he 
had  written  at  Washington  the  day  before.' " 
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"At  about  lu  o  ciock  in  me  morning  Pres- 
cient Lincoln  appeared  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Wills's  house,"  wrote  Colonel  Carr,  a  witness 
to  and  participant  in  the  great  events  of  the 
day.  "Horses  had  been  provided  for  him 
and  his  party,  and  for  some  other  distin- 
guished personages,  and  for  the  members  of 
the  board  of  commissioners.    .    .    . 

"President  Lincoln,  as  we  moved  slowly  for- 
ward, sat  at  first  erect  upon  his  horse,  han- 
dling the  reins  of  the  bridle  in  the  white 
gauntlet  gloves  he  wore,  in  such  a  stately  and 
dignified  manner  as  to  make  him  appear  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States,  which  he  was.  Before  he 
reached  the  grounds  he  was  bent  forward,  his 
arms  swinging,  his  body  limp,  and  his  whole 
frame  swaying  from  side  to  side.  He  had  be- 
come so  absorbed  in  thought  that  he  took 
little  heed  of  his  surroundings  and  was  rid- 
ing just  as  he  did  over  the  circuit  in  Illinois, 
during  the  years  of  his  early  practice  of  law, 
with  his  saddlebags  which  contained  all  of 
his  possessions,  dangling  upon  each  side  of 
his  horse.    .    .    . 

"I  have  no  recollection  of  when  Mr.  Everett 

reached  Gettysburg  ncr  of  how  he  got  out  to 
the  grounds,  but  I  distinctly  remember  that 
we  waited  for  him  a  half-hour  before  the  ex- 
ercises commenced.  .  .  .  Volumes  have  been 
written  upon  Mr.  Everett's  address,  many  of 
them  in  a  vein  of  unfriendly  criticism,  es- 
pecially contrasting  his  long  and  studied 
speech  with  the  short  and  pungent  sentences 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Every  just  and  fair  person 
who  intelligently  reads  that  oration  must  rise 
from  its  perusal  with  a  feeling  that  few  ef- 
forts of  ancient  or  modern  times,  in  splendors 

of  metaphor,  lassIcaT  lore,  elegance"  of  dic- 
tion, lofty  sentiments  and  clear  and  logical 
reasoning,  surpass  it    .    .    ■  „,,,,-«„.<,    „ 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Everett's  addiess  a 
solemn  dirge  was  sung  by  a  chorus  of  100 
vo™  after  which  President  Lincoln  was  in- 

troduced.  .  ■,  „ra„ 

■■When  the  President  thus  appeared  it  was 
the  first  opportunity  the,  people s  reaUj 'had to 
see  him  "  Colonel  Carr  continued.     Theie  was 
the  usual  craning  of  neiks,  the  usual  exclama- 
tions of  'Down  in  front  r  the  usual  crowding  to 
oM   niarec   to  see    anfl  much  confusion.     He 
Sit^patientS  for    he  audience  to  become 
quiet  and  there  was  absolute  silence  while  he 
spoke     He  began  in  those  high,  clarion  tones, 
which   the   people    of   Illinois   had   so    often 
heard  to  which  he  held  to  the  close     His  was 
a  vofce  that,  when  he  made  an  effort,  could 
reach  a  great  mutitude,  and  he  always  tried 
to  make  every  one  hear.    He  held  in  his  left 
hand    two    or    three    pages    of    manuscript 
toward  which  he  glanced  but  once.    He  spoke 
with  deliberation,  but  cannot  have  continue* 
more    than    three    or    four,    some    said    two, 
minutes.  .,,  .     •     '■    _ 

"A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  any 
one  that  before  the  great  multitude  of  people 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  standing  could  have 
prepared  themselves  to  listen  intelligently- 
before  they  had,  I  may  say,  become  poised, 
before  their  thoughts  had  become  sufficiently 
centered  upon  the  speaker  to  take  up  his  line 
of  thought  and  follow  him-he  had  finished 
and  returned  to  his  seat.  .    .m,o 

"So  short  a  time  was  Mr.  Lincoln  befoie 
them  that  the  people  could  scarcely  believe 
the  r  eyes  when  he  disappeared  from  their 
view  They  could  not  possibly,  in  so  short  a 
time',  mentally  grasp  the  ideas  that  were  con- 
veved  nor  even  their  substance.  Time  and 
again  expressions  of  disappointment  were 
made  to  me.  Many  persons  said  £  mettaL 
they  would  have  supposed  that  on  such  a 
great  occasion  the  President  would  have  made 
a  speech  Every  one  thought,  as  expressed 
by  Mr  Wills  four  days  later,  that  instead  of 
Mr  Lincoln's  delivering  an  address,  he  only 
made  a  very  few  'dedicatory  remarks. 


"THE  WORLD  .  .  .  CAN  NEVER  FORGET  WHAT 
THEY  DID  HERE"  .  .  -  STANDING  ON  THE  SIDE 
OP  THIS  SOLDIERS'  NATIONAL  MONUMENT. 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  SEVENTY-FIVE  YEARS  AGO 
DEDICATED  THE  CEMETERY  ON  THE  BATTLE- 
FIELD   OF   GETTYSBURG. 

ABSENCE    OF    APPLAUSE. 

"We  on  the  ^*£T23&K 
what  did  we  hear?     A  dozei  tained 

sentences,   scarcely   one   o .   v,hic  _,__ 

anything  new,  f"^^  because  I  noted 
not  self-evident.    I  am  awaie." 
it    at    the    time,    that    ™   thej^e 
report,  which  appeared  nv the _mora J^ 
there  were  the  Punctuations  of  apP        ^.  .___ 
continued  applause,  eto .accord  ag  ^ 

variable  custom  in  thos    days  _t  ^ 

he  concluded,  I  did  not  obser;e   ^lly  marked. 

STS«^1^at,e 

delivered  his  address  and  oriY  a  ^  tQ 
a.ter  it  was  eluded M ^^t  he  thought 
Mr.  Everett  and  asfceu  m  _*___«.  re_ 

of   the   Presidents   speech    x  ted    irom 

plied:    "It    is    not    what    l    exp 
£im,    I  am  disappomted      Then ^  m         _,  .,_ 
M,  Everett  asKed     What  do  jou       ^ 
Mr.    Seward?      The    iesp  .^     The 

made  a  failure,  and  I .am  «j y  ^ 

speech  is  ^^^IT-Mi    Marshal,  what 
turned  to  me  and  af^a  d   _  am  sorry 

Si7tE«1o2„ofSUm.«o„eo. 

his  great  speeches. 


Colonel  Carr  "heard  every  word  and  every 
articulation  of  Mr.  Lincoln,"  and  although 
he  "had  no  idea  that  as  an  address  it  was  any- 
thing more  than  ordinary,"  he  "was  very 
much  struck  ...  by  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  when  he  arose  and  stood  before  the 
audience.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never 
seen  any  other  human  being  who  was  so 
stately,  and,  I  may  say,  majestic,  and  yet  be- 
nignant. His  features  had  a  sad,  mournful, 
almost  haggard  and  still  hopeful  expression. 
Everyone  was  impressed  with  his  sincerity 
and  earnestness." 

But  it  was  not  until  the  address  appeared 
in  the  papers  the  following  day  and  was  later 
commented  upon  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
that  its  true  greatness  began  to  be  apparent. 
"As  we  read,  it  gradually  dawned  upon  us  that 
the  chief  executive  of  the  great  nation  had 
solemnly  dedicated  those  who  heard  him,  and 
not  merely  those  who  heard  him  but  all  his 
people,  to  the  cause  for  which  the  martyr 
heroes  about  him  died.    .    .    ." 

Four  score  and  seven  yesrs  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this' continent  a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  in  liberty,   and  dedicated   to 
the    proposition    that    all    men    are    created 
equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war, 
testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation, 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  en- 
dure. We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of 
that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion 
of  it  as  the  final  resting  place  of  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might 
live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  should  do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate, 
we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it 
far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The 
world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what 
we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather 
to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
that  they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  the 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion;  that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain;  that  the  Nation  shall,  under  God,  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

The  late  Clark  E.  Carr  of  Galesburg,  111., 
from  whose  book,  "Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,"  the 
foregoing  excerpts  were  taken,  was  a  colonel 
throughout  the  Civil  war  on  the  staff  of 
Governor  Yates  of  Illinois.  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Benjamin  Harrison  he 
was  appointed  minister  to  Denmark.  The  es- 
sential features  of  Colonel  Carrs  book,  pub- 
lished in  1906,  were  contained  in  an  address 
delivered  by  him  January  25,  1906,  before  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  society.         H.  H.  B. 
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Gettysburg  Fa, 
jfov.    2,    1863 


Bon  Gideon  ^«lleo 

Seo rotary  of  the   jjavy 

Sir 

The    several   stetes    having  soldiers    in   the 
Array    of  the    Potomac,    who  were    killed    in   the    Battle    of   Gettys- 
burg*   or  have    sinoe   died   of  their  wounds   at   the   various 
Hospitals    ir\  the   vioinity,    have   procurod   grounds   On  a   promi- 
nent  part  of  this    Battle    Field    for  p    cemetery,    and   are   havinr. 
the    remaine   of  these   brave   de»d,    removed   to    it,    «nd      roperly 
buried. 

These    grou1Tls   will   bo    oonsecreted,    and   set 
apart   to   this    saored   purpose    by   appropriate    ceremonies    on 
Thursday   the    19th   inst# 

Hon  Edward   Everett  will   deliver  the   Oration. 

I   am  ar.thoriied    by   the   Governors    of  the 
several      states    to   invite   you  to   be    present,    and    participate 
in  these   oeresaonies,   whioh  will   doubtless   be   very   imposing  ft 
solemnly  impressive, 

I   am  with   f  reat    respect 

your  obedient  servant 
Da /id  Wills 
*£ent 

for  A.      G.   Curtin#   Gov,   of  Penna»    *nd   acting   for  the   otiier 
states . 

Endorsed  on  the  bsok  in  Stanton'^  handwriting  "Colo  i.aine 
written  to  send  the  Uaine  Band  to  Gettysburg  if  he  thinks 
advisable ' 

L8  2   ppv 

Welles    Wafers,    vol.    55,    no.   TJgMt  29,644 


REGISTER-MAIL,  GALESBURG,  ILL.   NOV.  19,  1949 


But  for  Clark  E.  Carr,  Gettysburg 
Address  Might  Not  Have  Been 

(Editor's  note — Today  being  the  Carr,  of  this  city  and  Senator 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  Alexander  Ramsey,  senator  from 
the  Gettysburg  cemetery,  the  fol-  Minnesota.  These  two  friends  of 
lowing  article  written  by  Albert  Lincoln  pressed  a  persistent  •de- 
EC.  Gilmer  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  a  mand  that  the  President  should 
graduate  of  Knox  college  in  the  receive  at  least  the  courtesy  of  an 
class  of  1900,  will  be  read  with  in-  invitation  to  speak.  They  had  to 
terest  here,  for  had  it  not  been  overcome  strong  opposition  from 
for  the  efforts  of  the  late  Colonel  the  eastern  .members,  but  their 
Clark  E.  Carr  of  Galesburg  and  a  persuasion  prevailed  and  finally  a 
few  other  close  friends  of  Presi-  belated  invitation  was  sent  to  Lin- 
dent  Lincoln  he  might  not  have  coin  asking  him  to  speak, 
delivered  his  famous  Gettysburg  This  is  the  way  it  came  about. 
address.)  Governor  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  of 
If  a  Galesburg  citizen  and  a  Pennsylvania,  conceived  the  idea 
Minnesota  senator  had  not  gained  of  making  the  battlefield  into  a 
for  Lmcoln  the  opportunity  to  national  cemetery  and  requested 
HEft/*  the  dedication  of  the  bat-  the  governors  of  the  states  that 
tlefield-cemetery  eighty-six  years  had  soidiers  in  the  battle  to  ap- 
ago,  overcoming  the  unwilling-  point  each  a  representative  on  the 
less  of  the  majority  of  the  mem-  board  of  commissioners  to  ar- 
3ers  of  the  committee  upon  ar-  range  for  the  dedication.  For 
rangements  to  have  the  President  niinois  Colonel  Clark  E.  Carr  was 
Bpeak  there  would  have  been  no  appointed  and  served.  For  Min- 
Lincolns  Gettysburg  Address.  nesota  Senator  Alexander  Ram- 
In  planning  the  exercises  the  sey)  then  in  Washington,  was 
committee  in  charge  had  no  inten-  selected, 
tion  of  having  Lincoln  take  any  Date  Delayed. 
part  in  the  dedicatory  ceremonies.  At  an  eariy  meeting  o'f  the  corn- 
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Massachusetts.  Since  the  death 
of  Daniel  Webster,  Mr.  Everett 
was  recognized  as  the  greatest 
living  American  orator.  When 
notified  he  declared  that  time 
enough  had  not  been  allowed  for 
adequate  preparation  of  his 
speech.  The  committee  consid- 
erately changed  the  date  for  the 
ceremonies  to  Nov.  19,  almost  a 
month  later. 

Not  long  afterwards  it  came  as 
an  afterthought  to  Colonel  Carr 
and  Senator  Ramsey  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  also  should  be  in- 
vited to  speak.  When  they  pro- 
posed this  at  a  l?.ter  meeting,  im- 
mediate and  vigorous  objection 
Was  made  especially  by  the  mem- 
bers from  the  eastern  states. 
Twelve  of  the  members  of  the 
board  were  from  the  east.  They 
had  not  heard  Lincoln  speak  and 
opposed  his  speaking  at  the  cere- 
monies for  several  reasons. -Some 
were  against  him.  for  political 
attitudes,  some  from  regional 
prejudice,  and  others  out  of 
ignorance  and  misconception  of 
Lincoln's  ability. 

A  few  acknowledged  that  he 
was  a  successful  stump  speaker, 
a  gdod  teller  of  stories  that  were 
often  in  questionable  taste,  and 
a  dispenser  of  low  humor  and 
jokes  that  were  sometimes  ribald. 
They  insisted  that  no  chance 
should  be  taken  to  mar  the  dignity 
and-  impressiveness  of  the  dedi- 
catory services.  With  Mr.  Everett 
they  were  fully  satisfied,  certain 
that  he  would  bring  the  desired  , 
dignity  and  an  oration  of  great 
merit  delivered  with  forceful  ap- 
peal. But  they  were  firmly  set 
against  the  risk  of*  bringing 
Lincoln  to  the  platform.  He  might 
contribute  a  sour  note  to  the 
harmony  of  the  ceremony.  No; 
Everett's  speech  would  be  accept- 
able and  enough.  If  President 
Lincoln  could  come  to  be  present, 
that  would  be  sufficient. 

Got  Other  Supporters. 
•  The  two  mid-westerners,  Carr 
and  Ramsey,  who  had  heard 
Lincoln,  were  his  friends  who  had 
a  true  measure  of  his  ability  and 
fineness  df  spirit.  They  assured 
the  committee  that  Lincoln  was 
an  able  speaker  for  just  such  an 
occasion  and  would  act  and  speak 
with  propriety  befitting  the  na- 
ture of  the  exercises.  Gradually 
the  two  pleaders  won  over  to  their 
support  the  four  other  western 
representatives  from  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin. 
Finally  enough  of  the  eastern 
members  were  persuaded  against 
their  will  that  it  was  only  proper 
at  least  to  invite  the  President, 
but  with  limiting  qualifications. 
It  was  decided  to  send  an  invita- 
tion to  be  accompanied  with 
definite  instructions  regarding 
brevity  and  appropriateness  of 
the  President's  remarks. 


X 


Thus  it  was  that  only  two  j 
weeks  before  the  appointed  day 
that  Secretary  David  H.  Wills,  on 
behalf  of  the  board,  forwarded  a 
belated  invitation  to  the  White 
House  requesting  the  President 
"to  set  apart  formally  the  grounds 
to  their  sacred  use  by  a  few 
appropriate   remarks." 

For  six  weeks  Mr.  Everett  had 
busily  gathered  material  for  the 
speech  which  he  hoped  and  be- 
lieved would  be  the  crowning 
achievement  in  public  address  of 
his  long  career  as  an  orator.  A  few 
days  before  Nov.  19  he  forwarded 
to  Lincoln  an  advance  proof- 
sheet  copy  of  his  lengthy  oration. 
The  President  read  it  carefully 
while  sitting  in  an  artist's  studio 
for  a  portraits 

When  Lincoln  received  the  late 
invitation  he  perceived  what  the 
limiting  instructions  meant.  He 
knew  that  his  appearance  and  any 
utterance  by  him  at  the  dedica- 
tion would  be  subject  to  severe 
scrutiny,  especially  by  his  po- 
litical enemies.  He  resolved  to 
give  the  best  of  his  thought  to  that 
speech,  short  though  it  had  to  be. 
He  gave  much  consideration  to 
what  he  would  say,  and  let  his 
ideas  crystallize  into  the  perfect 
form  that  they  took  in  the  speech 
as  it  finally  was  shaped. 

It  is  not  true  as  is  somewhat 
widely  believed,  that  he  improvised 
the  address,  scribbling  it  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  on  the  train  en- 
route  to  Gettysburg.  This  was 
not  possible,  witnesses  on  the  train 
have  testified,  because  the  presi- 
dential car  was  crowded*  with 
friends  and  politicians  gathered 
around  Lincoln  and  engaged  in 
conversation  with  him  all  the 
way  from  Washington  to  Gettys-' 


burg.  Moreover,  the  rough  jolt- 
ing of  the  early-type  passenger 
car,  with  its  poor  springs,  ren- 
dered writing  while  riding  al- 
most an  impossibility. 

Had  It  Partly  Written. 

We  do  have  the  evidence  of  Lin- 
coln's private  secretary,  John  G. 
Nicolay,  that  the  President  had 
written  in  ink  about  half  of  the 
speech  on  White  House  paper 
which  he  took  with  him  to  Gettys- 
burg. Nicolay  says  also  that  the 
latter  half  was  finished  in  lead 
pencil  the  morning  of  the  cere- 
monies in  the  room  in  the  Wills 
home  where  he  stayed  while  in 
Gettysburg. 

After  Edward  Everett's  long  and 
ponderous  oration,  lasting  for  two 
.  hours,  came  Lincoln's  brief  but 
diamond-like  brilliant  address 
which,  although  not  properly  ap- 
preciated at  the  time  of  its  deliv- 
ery, has  withstood  the  test  of  time 
and  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
greatest  speeches  of  all  time  —  a 
condensed  but  complete  expres- 
sion of  the  greatest  speeches  of  all 
time — a  condensed  but  complete 
expression  of  the  birth  and  deep 
meaning   of  genuine  democracy. 

No  small  amount  of  credit  is 
due  to  those  midwesterners,  Col- 
onel Carr  and  Senator  Ramsey, 
for  obtaining  Lincoln's  opportun- 
ity to  speak.  Without  that  op- 
portunity there  could  not  and 
would  not  be  any  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address. 

*    *     * 

This  account  of  how  the  famous 
address  came  into  existence  is 
based  upon  factual  material  given 
to  me  almost  fifty  years  ago  when, 
as  a  reporter  on  "The  Galesburg 
Daily  Mail,"  I  interviewed  Colonel 
Carr  in  his  home  for  a  newspaper 
article  upon  the  truth  about  the 
Gettysburg  Address.  On  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  "Mail"  at  the . 
time  were  also  George  Fitch  and 
Carl  Sandburg.  The  assignment 
probably  should  have  gone  to  the 
latter,  but  Francis  H.  Sisson,  the 
editor,  gave  me  the  nod.  None  of 
us  knew  of  any  special  interest 
in  the  life  of  Lincoln  on  the  part 
of  Sandburg.  We  thought  his  line 
was  socialism,  for  his  thinking  was 
believed  to  be  strongly  influenced 
by  Henry  George,  Karl  Marx,  En- 
gels,  Debs,  and  other  so-called 
"radical"  writers  of  the  period. 
Frequently  Sandburg  was  referred 
to  as  "Carl  the  Red."  A  "red"  in 
those  days,  at  the  opening  of  this 
century,  was  anyone  who  ex- 
pressed liberal  views  at  variance 
with  generally  accepted  conserva- 


"APPROPRIATE  REMARKS" 

To  relieve  the  intolerable  conditions 
existing  that  hot  summer  of  1863,  the 
people  of  Gettysburg  formulated  a  plan 
for  the  removal  of  the  Union  dead  from 
their  temporary  burial  places  to  a  per- 
manent cemetery.  From  this  plan  a  cor- 
poration was  formed  known  as  "The 
National  Soldiers'  Cemetery,"  with  a  mem- 
ber appointed  by  the  governor  from  each 
of  the  eighteen  northern  states  whose  men 
had  died  at  Gettysburg.  Seventeen  acres 
of  land  on  the  Baltimore  turnpike  were 
purchased  in  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  appropriations  were 
made  by  the  different  states  to  carry  on 
this  important  project.  As  the  work  pro- 
gressed, memorial  services  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  cemetery  were  planned  and  the 
date  set  for  October  23.  Edward  Everett 
of  Massachusetts,  considered  the  foremost 
orator  in  the  country,  was  chosen  to  deliver 
the  principal  address. 

Two  weeks  before  the  dedication  cere- 
monies, and  six  weeks  after  Mr.  Everett 
had  been  invited  to  speak,  it  was  decided 
to  ask  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Everett's  oration, 
"to  set  apart  formally  these  grounds  to 
their  sacred  use  by  a  few  appropriate  re- 
marks." 

The  request  to  the  President  to  speak 
at  the  ceremonies  was  an  afterthought. 
Many  people  doubted  his  fitness  to  speak 
upon  such  a  grave  and  solemn  occasion  as 
the  memorial  services.  His  ability  as  a 
political  speaker  in  the  debate  with  Douglas 
and  the  Cooper  Institute  Address  was  rec- 
ognized, but  he  had  not  yet  been  heard 
in  anything  except  political  discussions. 

Late  as  the  invitation  was  in  coming 
and  lacking  as  it  did  in  enthusiasm, 
Lincoln,  however,  accepted  and  agreed  to 
make  "a  few  appropriate  remarks"  as  speci- 
fied   by    the    invitation    extended    to    him. 

On  November  19,  1863,  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  procession  started  to 
the  cemetery  in  Gettysburg.  Lincoln, 
dressed  in  a  black  suit  with  long  Prince 
Albert  coat,  and  wearing  a  tall  silk  hat 
and  white  gauntlets,  mounted  a  horse 
which,  although  a  fine  one,  was  too  small 
for  him,  his  long  legs  reaching  nearly  to 
the  ground.  He  appeared  at  a  disad- 
vantage, a  thing  he  realized  and  appre- 
ciated, but,  in  spite  of  this,  he  sat  his 
horse  well,  erect  and  dignified,  and  "looked 
the  part  of  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Army." 

When  they  reached  the  cemetery,  Mr. 
Everett  had  not  yet  arrived,  nor  did  he 
arrive  until  half  an  hour  later,  and  the 
ceremonies  scheduled  for  eleven  o'clock 
were  delayed  for  an  hour. 

The  vast  crowd  of  people  who  had  in- 
creased the  population  of  the  town  of 
Gettysburg  from  1,300  to  over  15,000  for 
the  occasion  were  growing  restless  when, 
after  the  brief  opening  exercises,  the  white- 
haired  Everett,  cultured  and  scholarly,  be- 
gan his  carefully  rehearsed  and  eloquent 
address. 

High  officials,  both  civil  and  military, 
including  the  eighteen  governors  from 
those  states  whose  men  had  died  on  the 
battlefield  at  Gettysburg,  were  seated  upon 
a  large  open  platform  constructed  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  overlooking  the  cemetery 
which  was  laid  out  in  a  half  circle.  The 
President  had  seated  himself  in  a  rudely 
constructed  rocking-chair.  Wounded  sol- 
diers, who  had  lived  in  those  shambles  at 
Gettysburg  and  had  seen  their  comrades 
go  down  before  a  rain  of  fire  four  months 
before,  were  there,  as  were  soldiers  who 
must  face  again  the  enemy's  bullets.  And 
people  were  there  who  had  come  for  the 
express  purpose  of  seeing  and  hearing 
President   Lincoln. 


For  nearly  two  hours  Everett  spoke  and, 
although  his  address  has  been  deservedly 
called  "oratory  at  its  classic  best,"  there 
were  many  who  wearied  of  it  and  moved 
away  from  the  speakers'  platform.     At  its 

conclusion,  the  choir  of  one  hundred  voices 
sang   a  hymn. 

And  Lincoln,  whose  education  was  begun 
in  a  log  cabin  in  the  wilderness  at  the 
outposts  of  civilization,  followed  the 
distinguished-looking,  college-bred  speaker. 
This  tall,  awkward  figure  in  somber 
black,  whose  heart  was  heavy  with  the 
burden  of  war,  was  poorly  matched  with 
that  of  the  graceful,  handsome  speaker  of 
the  day.  A  pallor  was  on  his  sunken  face, 
and  in  his  eyes  was  the  look  of  that  lonely 
man  who  more  than  once  had  paced  the 
floor  of  the  White  House  until  dawn.  In 
that  vast  crowd,  he  knew  that  there  were 
many  who  held  him  personally  responsible 
for  the  graves  at  Gettysburg. 

Everett's  voice,  sonorous  and  ringing, 
had  scarcely  been  silenced,  when  Lincoln, 
adjusting  a  pair  of  steel  spectacles  on  the 
tip  of  his  nose,  began  his  address  in  the 
high  thin  voice  familiar  to  those  who  had 
heard  him  speak  before.  While  it  trembled 
slightly  at  first,  it  was  forceful  and  ar- 
ticulate, and  his  slow,  deliberate  words 
reached  even  the  ears  of  those  who  had 
wandered  away  during  Everett's  lengthy 
oration.  No  notes  were  used,  although  he 
held  in  his  left  hand  two  or  three  pages  of 
manuscript  at  which  he  glanced  but  once 
during  the  address.  There  were  no  grace- 
ful, studied  gestures,  only  the  occasional 
moving  of  the  tall  body  from  side  to  side. 
And  it  seemed  to  the  vast  audience  who 
had  grown  restless  and  tired  under 
Everett's  flow  of  oratory  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  only  begun  to  talk,  when,  with 
arms  extended,  he  concluded  his  address. 
He  had  done  as  he  told  Noah  Brooks  he 
would  do,  he  had  made  his  speech  "short — 
very  short."  He  had  finished  in  less  than 
three  minutes'  time  his  "few  appropriate 
remarks." 

The  disappointment  of  those  who  had 
hoped  to  hear  the  President  make  a 
"speech"  was  keen,  indeed.  When  he  fin- 
ished, there  were  no  outbursts  of  enthu- 
siasm and  scarcely  any  applause.  And 
Lincoln  turned  wearily  to  his  seat  on  the 
platform,  the  sense  of  failure  heavy  upon 
his  aching  heart.  Turning  to  his  close 
friend,  Ward  Hill  Lamon,  who  had  intro- 
duced him  to  the  audience  at  Gettysburg 
he  said:  '     J  h' 

"Lamon,  that  speech  won't  scour!"  The 
word  "scour"  he  often  used  in  expressing 
his  positive  conviction  that  a  thing  lacked 
merit,  or  would  not  stand  the  test  of  close 
criticism  or  the  wear  of  time.  "It  is  a  flat 
failure,  and  the  people  are  disappointed." 
Although  Everett  wrote  Lincoln  at 
Washington  a  few  days  after  the  dedica- 
tion "I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  flatter 
myself  that  I  came  as  near  to  the  central 
idea  of  the  occasion  in  two  hours  as  you 
did  in  two  minutes,"  he  spoke  of  the 
address  m  a  deprecatory  manner  to  William 
H.  Seward  immediately  after  its  delivery 
and  said:  "It  is  not  what  I  expected 
from  him.     I  am  disappointed." 

Neither  the  crowd  at  Gettysburg  which 
went  home  and  "told  of  hearing  Everett 
and  of  seeing  the  President,"  nor  the  press, 
with  few  exceptions,  received  the  address 
as  one  of  extraordinary  merit,  "nor  was 
it  commented  on  as  such  until  after  the 
death   of  its  author." 

To-day,  the  world  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln thought  would  "little  note  nor  long 
remember,"  acknowledges  as  a  classic  of 
English  literature  the  "few  appropriate 
remarks"  spoken  at  Gettysburg  that  memor- 
able day  in  November,  1863. 
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